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special students in the author's laboratory. This fact is of further 
significance as showing the splendid opportunities for advanced 
biological study here placed within the reach of students. The 
second part of the book, as a whole, constitutes a somewhat con- 
cise but excellent laboratory guide for the study of ferns, be- 
ginning with the material to be used, and explaining the succes- 
sive steps until the finished preparation has been studied and fig- 
ures drawn. An unusually full bibliography and an excellent in- 
dex complete the work. 

The author has been consistent with the title of his book, where- 
by no fault can be found with his use of the much misused term, 
"biology". It concerns only the biological aspects of ferns, no 
attention being given to systematic or taxonomic considerations. 
But the author does not fail to point out the importance of the 
group as a subject of study with reference to its relations to plants 
both higher and lower in the scale of development. Although 
the work is specialized and technical, as it sets out to be, it is 
nevertheless one which may be profitably studied by those who 
are mainly interested in ferns from a taxonomic standpoint, or re- 
gard them with favor on account of their beauty of form and ap- 
pearance. Altogether the "Biology of Ferns" is a book fully 
abreast of the times, and embodies all that is best in modern bi- 
ological study. It will of course find a place in the laboratories 
and libraries of all of our colleges and higher institutions of learn- 
ing; but it also ought to be placed within the reach of such teach- 
ers in academies and high schools as are called upon to give in- 
struction in botany for although they may not be able to follow 
all the book presents, their views of plants and of the methods of 
their study will surely be broadened and the value of their instruc- 
tion thereby increased. 

A. N. Prentiss 

Cornell University 

An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Albion N. Small, Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago and 
George E. Vincent, Vice Chancellor of the Chautauqua System 
of Education. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company, pp. 384. 

The above named work is based on the "system of Schaffle, 
the principles of which this manual seeks to place within reach of 
American students" (p. 18). It "covers only a small fraction of 

General Sociology It might be described as a 

method of Contemporary Descriptive Sociology " (do.). Elsewhere 
(p. 62) Descriptive Sociology is defined as "the organization of 
all the positive knowledge of man and of society furnished by the 
sciences and sub-sciences now designated or included under the 
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titles, Biology, Anthropology, Psychology, Ethnology, Demogra- 
phy, History, Political and Economic Science, and Ethics." The 
work attempts "an analysis of contemporary society as it is found 
in the more advanced civilization of Europe and America, "(p. 138) 
It is divided into five books on the Origin and Scope of Sociol- 
ogy, the Natural History of Society, Social Anatomy, Social Phys- 
iology and Pathology, and Social Psychology. It is intended as 
a text-book for beginning classes in colleges and academies. The 
treatment aims to be elementary and lucid, and the authors are to be 
congratulated on the success which they have attained. It seems, 
however, almost too elementary for the average college or university 
class with which the writer is acquainted and to obtain lucidity at 
times by passing slightly over questions of fundamental impor- 
tance to Social Science. For example there is in the book no dis- 
cussion at all of the concept of social law and of the question 
whether we may apply the concept of law to social phenomena in 
the same sense in which it is applied to natural phenomena. 
When we compare this silence with the following statement of 
Professor W. G. Sumner in a recent article on Sociology "the 
conception of a natural law (which is the most important good to 

be won from studying natural science) is hardly yet 

applied by anybody to social fact and problems " the difference 
of emphasis is clearly marked. The detailed statements of the 
book so far as they have been tested seem in general accurate. 
But one cannot but call in question the assertion "that a large 
proportion of immigrants to the United States is trained for in- 
dustrial pursuits rather than for agriculture " (p. 283), and the 
further assertion that" the family is an outgrowth of the gregarious 
instinct "(p. 319), as hasty or questionable generalizations. The 
book, however, is a new effort in a field hitherto unworked, and 
as such is to be cordially welcomed and its shortcomings to be 
readily condoned. 



Cornell University 



W. F. Willcox 



Six Months' P reparation for Reading Caesar. By Frederick B. 
Richardson, A. M., of the Cutler School. New York: Holt 
& Co. 

The object of this little book of 120 pages is to prepare pupils 
in the shortest possible time for reading Caesar. Following Mil- 
ton's suggestion, that "all the grammar necessary for a pupil to 
learn can be put into seven pages ", the author omits many dis- 
cussions that fill up elementary books. This is a wise method. 
It is absurd to present children with numerous exceptions to 
rules, or to stuff into elementary text-books philological lore, as 
is sometimes done, apparently through fear that the maker of the 



